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BEETHOVEN 

A TALK OF ART. 

BY MItS. E. F. ELI.ET. 


TART I. 

If, dear render, you have never been so happy as to 
travel through the beautiful country of the Rhine, I 
wish from my heart you may speedily have that plea¬ 
sure; for truly, he who has not seen that unrivalled 
land, with its pretty villages and its noble cities, its 
smiling villas and vineyards, and romantic ruined cas¬ 
tles—its lordly Rhine, the father of all—nor heard the 
cheerful songs of its peasants, laboring in the vineyards, 
cannot know how dear and lovely is our native Ger¬ 
many ! 

If you have been there, dear reader, it follows ns a 
matter of course, that you left not unvisited the venera¬ 
ble cathedral. And how solemn and strange the feeling 
that filled your heart, when entering, for the first time, 
beneath tho shadow of those lofty, twilight arches ! An 
awful stillness prevailed around, and speaking pictures 
looked forth upon you ; then us you advanced, streams 
of softened light cume downward from the arched win¬ 
dows of tho gigantic nave ! The organ was heard ; a 
low, distant murmur, swelling louder and higher, ’till, 
rising into powerful harmony, the “ Gloria ” burst forth! 
then, overpowered by emotion, rapt in contemplation of 
tho unspeakable greatness of Deity—conscious of the 
feebleness of man—you could but kneel and adore ! 

At least, so it was with me—and often so—when n 
youth. I have listened to that music, heard it from 
beginning to end, then rushed down from tho choir, to 
throw myself prostrate on the marble pavement, and 
weeji tears of joy! Were not Heaven and earth my 
own ? Did I not seo them in their holiest loveliness 1 
Heard I not enraptured, their thousand thousand voices 
—from tho sweet murmuring of tho flowers, to tho awe¬ 
inspiring thunder-peal ? Understood I not tho mysteri¬ 
ous harmony of till I saw and heard ? 

Alas! those years of enthusiasm aro flown ; tho har¬ 
mony is broken! Tho (lowers that mark tho coming of 
spring, have no longer a voice for me; the startling 
thunder, thnt once spoko of the sunshine and beauty 
about to succeed tho short-lived storm—has no signifi¬ 
cance ; even the tones of that magnificent music fail to 
lift my soul to the height of devotion, inspiring her to 
minglo her adoration with the world-wide hymn of 
praiso ! My heart is hard and cold ; but seldom 
roused, nnd relapsing into deadness when tho brief 
excitement is over. I nm older even in feeling than in 
years. I shun the merry company of men ; I shudder 
at their josts—their careless hearts—their jovial fuces ; 
for they scorn to mo like shadows—gibbering forms— 
that mockingly repeat tho tones of life. Enough of 
myself; how prone nro wo to run into egotism! Let 
tie rather amuse the render by some reminiscences of n 
gifted individual, whoso fame is linked with tho scones 
I havo spoken of. 

* From tho German of Ly«er. 


T HE ROY. 

It was a mild October afternoon, in the year 1784. 
A boat was coming down the Rhine, close to that point 
where tho fair city of Bonn sits on its left shore. The 
company on board, consisted of old nnd young persons, 
of both sexes, returning from an excursion of pleasure. 

The sun was sinking in tho west, nnd touched the 
mountain summits, castle crowned, with gold nnd pur¬ 
ple, ns tho boat came to the shore not far from tho city. 
Tho company landed, full of gaiety nnd mirth, tho young 
people walking on before, while their seniors followed, 
as happy ns they, though more thoughtful, nnd less 
noisy. They adjourned to a public garden, eloso on 
tho river side, to finish tho day of social enjoyment by 
partaking of a collntion. Old and young were seated, 
ere long, around tho stone table set under tho large 
trees. The crimson faded in tho west; the moon 
poured her soft light, glimmering through the lenfy 
canopy above them, nnd was reflected in full beauty in 
the waters of the Rhino. 

Tho merriment of the guests was at its height; tho 
wine sparkled, and lively toasts were drunk, in which 
tho youngsters joined ns gleefully as their elders. 

“ Your boys arc right merry fellows,” said n benovo- 
lont-looking old gentleman, addressing Herr von Boe- 
thoven, a tenor singer in the Electoral Chapel; point¬ 
ing, at tho same timo, to his two sons—lnds of ten nnd 
fourteen years of ngo. “ They will certainly turn out 
something clever,” ho continued, laughing, ns ho watch¬ 
ed their pranks ; “ but tell me, Beethoven, why do you 
not take Louis with you, when you indulge the children 
with a party of plcnsuro ?” 

“ Because,” answered tho person ho addrossod, 
" because Louis is a stubborn, dogged, stupid boy, 
whoso troublesome behavior would only spoil our 
mirth.” 

“ Ah !” returned the old gentlemnn, “ you aro always 
finding fnult with tho poor lnd, nnd perhaps impose too 
hard tasks upon him! I see you are more indulgent to 
tho others. It is no wonder lie becomes dull nnd obsti¬ 
nate; nay, I am only surprized that he has not, ere 
this, broken looso from your sharp control.” 

“ My dear Simrock,” replied Beethoven, laughing, 
"I havo a remedy at hand for such humors—my good 
Spanish cane, which, you see, is of tho toughest! Louis 
is well acquainted with its excellent properties, and 
stands in wholesome a wo thereof! And trust mo, 
neighbor, I know best what is for tho boy's good. Ho 
has talent, nnd must bo taught to c.ultivnto it; but ho 
will never go to work properly, unless I drivo out somo 
of his capricious notions, and set his head right.” 

" Ah, .Johann!" interposed Mndnme von Beethoven, 

“ you do not know tho boy ! He has tho best nnd most 
docile of dispositions, if you only manage him in tho 
proper way.” 

” Tho proper way,” repeated tho father; "and sol 
must coax and enjolo Jtim, nnd ask his leavo humbly to 
give him a word of instruction !” 

“ No, certainly; only grnnt him the same Indulgen¬ 
ces vou allow to hit brothers.” 
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“ lie is not like Carl and Johann,” was the muttered 
answer; “ they ought not to he treated alike.” 

“ Nay, nay, neighbor,” said Simrock, earnestly. 

“ Let us talk no more about it,” interrupted Beetho¬ 
ven ; “ I know well whnt I am doing; and my reasons 
are satisfactory to myself. These boys arc a comfort 
to me; n couple of line lads ; I need hardly ever speak 
to them, for they are ready to spring at a glance; they 
always obey me with alacrity and nficction. Louis, on 
the other hand, has been bearish from his infancy. I 
have never sought to rule him by fear, but only to drive 
out a little of his sulkiness now and then; yet nothing 
avails. When his brothers joke with him, as nil boys 
will sometimes, he usually quits the room murmuring; 
and it is easy to see he would fain beat them if ho were 
not afraid of me. As to his studies, music is the only 
thing he will learn—I mean with good will; or, if ho 
consents to apply himself to any thing else, I must first 
knock it into him that it has something to do with music. 
Then he will go to work, but it is his humor not to do 
it otherwise 1 If I give him a commission to execute 
for me, the most arrant clodpolo could not bo more 
Btupid about it.” 

11 Let him alone, then, to livo for his favorite art,” 
said Herr Simrock. “ It is often the case that the truo 
artist is a fool in matters of every day life.” 

“ Those are silly fancies,” answered Beethoven, again 
luughing. “ Helen is always talking so. Tha truo 
artist is as much a man as others, and proves himself 
so; will thrive like tho rest of the world, and take care 
of his family. I know all about it; money—money’s 
the thing ! I mean Louis to do well; and that he may 
learn to do well, I spare not trouble—nor tho rod either, 
when it is necessary ! The boy will live to thank mo 
for my pains.” 

Here tho conversation was interrupted, and the sub¬ 
ject was not resumed. Tho hours flow lightly by; it 
struck nine, and tho festive company separated, to re¬ 
turn to their homes. 

Carl and Johann were in high glee as they went 
home; they sprang up tho steps before their father, and 
pulled the door bull. Tho door was opened, and a boy 
about twelve years old stood in the entry, with a lamp 
in his hand. Ilo was short and stout for his age; but 
a sickly paleness, more strongly marked by the contrast 
of his thick black hair, was observablo on his face. 
His small grey eyes were quick and restless in their 
movement, very piercing when ho fixed them on any 
object, but. softened by the shade of his long dark 
lashes; his mouth was delicately formed, and tho com¬ 
pression of tho lips betrayed both pride and sorrow. It 
was Louis Beethoven. 

“ Where arc my father and mother?” asked ho. 

" Hallo, nightcap 1” cried Carl, laughing, “ is it you? 
Cannot you open your eyes ? They aro just behind 
us!” 

Without answering his brother, Louis came to meet 
his parents, and bade them “good ovening,” 

His mother greeted him affectionately; his father 
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said, while the boy busied himself fastening the door— 
“ Well, Louis, I hope you have finished your task!" 

“ I have, father.” 

“ Very good ; to-morrow I will look and see if you 
have earned your breakfast.” So saying, the elder 
Beethoven wont into his chamber; his wife followed 
him, nfter bidding her sons good night, Louis, more 
tenderly than any of them. Carl and Johann withdrew 
with their brother to their common sleeping apartment, 
entertaining him with a description of their day of fes¬ 
tivity. “Now, Louis,” said little Johann, ns they fin- 
risked their account, “if you had not been such a dunce, 
I our father would have taken you along; hut lie says lie 
thinks that you will be little better than a dunce nil the 
days of your life—and self-willed and stubborn besides." 

“ Don’t talk about that any more !” answered Louis, 
“ but come to bed !” 

“ Yes, you are ulways a sleepy head!” cried they 
' both, laughing ; but in a few moments after getting into 
bed, both wore asleep, and snoring heartily. 

Louis took the lamp from the table, left the apart¬ 
ment softly, and went up-stairs to an nttic chamber, 
where he was wont to reliro when lie wished to bo out 
of the way of his tensing brothers. He had fitted up 
the little room for himself as well os his moans permit¬ 
ted. A table with three legs, n leathern chair, the bot¬ 
tom partly out, and an old piano, which he had rescued 
from the possession of rots and mice, made up tho fur¬ 
niture ; and here, in company with his beloved violin, 
ho was accustomed to pass his happiest hours. Ilo 
j was passionately fond of solitude, and nothing would 
ilmvo better pleased him, than permission to take long 
walks in the country, where he could hear tho murmur 
jof streams and the rustling of foliage, and the surging 
| of tho winds on tho mountains. Blit he hud not that 
liberty. His only recreation was to pass a few hours 
hero in his favorite pursuit, indulging his fantasies and 
reveries, undisturbed by his noisy brothers, or his strict 
father’s reproof. 

Tito boy felt, young ns he was, that ho was not under¬ 
stood by one of his family, not even excepting his mother. 
She loved him tenderly, and always took his part when 
his father found fault with him; but she never knew 
what was pnssing in his mind, because ho liovcr uttered 
it. How could he, shy and inexperienced, clothe in 
words wlint was burning in his bosom—what was per¬ 
petually striving after a language more intenso and 
expressive than human speech? But his genius wot 
not long to ho unappreciated. 

Tho next morning a messenger entno from the Elec¬ 
tor, to Beethoven's house, bringing tin order for him t0 
repair immediately to tho palace, and fetch with him 
his son, Louis. The father was surprized ; mitmoro so 
than tho boy, whoso heart heal with undefined appro - 
hension as they entered tho princely mansion. A ser¬ 
vant was in waiting, and conducted them without delay, 
or further announcement, to the presence of tho Elector, 
who was attended by two gentlemen. 

Tho Elector received old Beethoven with great kind* 
ness, and said, “We have heard much, recently, of the 
extraordinary musical talont of your 9on, Louis. H»»* 
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you brought him along with you?" Beethoven replied “ It is well,” replied his Highness, smiling, “ho it 
in the nOirmative, stepped buck to the door, uud bade y 0ll i* eare thnt it does not become too much so, Herr 
the boy conic in. von Beethoven,” he continued, addressing the father; 

11 Coino nearer, my little lad!” cried the F, lector, “ we take an interest in your son ; and it is our pleasure 
graciously; “do not be shy. 'I bis gentleman here, is that be complete the studies commenced under your 
our new court organist—Herr Neefe; the other is the tuition, under that of Herr Neefo. Ho may come to 
famous composer, Herr Ytinker, from Cologne. Wo live with hint ufter to-day. Wo will tuke caro that ho 
promised them both they should hear you play some- wants for nothing; and his further advancement, also, 
thing; and think you may venture upon a tunc before shall be cared for. Y’ou ure willing, Louis, to come and 
them. The late Master Von Eden always spoke well live with this gentleman ?” 

of you.” The boy’s eyes were fixed on the ground; bo raised 

“ Yes, ho was pleased with mo ! ’ murmured the boy, them, and glanced first at Neefe and then at his father, 
softly. ’I ho Prince smiled, nud bade him take his seat Tho oiler was a tempting one; lie would fare belter and 
and begin. He sat down himself in a large easy chair, have more liberty in his new abode. But there wns his 
Louis went to the piano, and without examining the father! whom he had always loved, who, spite of his 
pilo of notes that lay awaiting his selection, played u severity, had doubtless loved him, and now stood look- 
short piece; thou n light and graceful melody, which ing upon him earnestly and sadly. lie hesitated no 
ho executed with such ease and spirit—nay, in so udmi- longer, but seizing Beethoven’s' bund and pressing it 
ruble n manner, that his distinguished auditors could to bis heart, lie cried, “No! no! I cannot lcavo my 
not forbear expressing their surprize, and even his father.” 

father was struck. When lie left oil' playing, tho F.lcc- “ Y'ott arc a good and dutiful hid,” said his Highness, 
lor arose, came up to him, laid ins hand on his head, “Well, I will not nsk you to leave your father, who 
and said encouragingly— must be very fond of you. Yott shall livo with him and 

“ Well done, my boy ! wo are pleased witlt you ! conto and Hike your lessons of Ilerr Neefe ; that is our 
Now, Mnster Y r tinker," turning to the gentleman on his will. Adieu ! Herr von Beethoven.” 
right hand, “ what say you ?” From this time Louis lived a new life. His father 

“ Your Highness !” answered the composer, “ I will treated him no longer with harshness, and even reproved 
Ycnturo to say tho lad has had considerable practice his brothers when they tried to tease him. Carl mid 
with that last air, to execute it so well.” Johann grew shy of him, however, when they saw what 

Louis burst into a laugh nt this remark; tho others a favorite lie had become. Louis found himself no 
looked surprized and grave; his father dnrtcd an angry 
glttnce nt him, and the boy, conscious that ho lmd done 
something wrong became instantly silent. 

The Elector laughed himself nt tho comical scene. 

“And pray wlint are you laughing at, my little follow?” 
asked he. 

Tins boy colored and looked down as he roplied, 

" Because Herr Yttnker thinks I have learned the nil 
hy heart, when it occurred to me but just notv while I 
wns playing.” 

"Then,” returned tho composer, “if you really im¬ 
provised that piece, you ought to go through nt sight n 
Motiv I will givo you prosonlly." 

“Let mo try,” answered Louis. 

"If his Gracious Highness will permit mo,” said tho the end. For without bucIi cultivation you cun never 
composer. excel in music; nay, oven genius, left to itself, is hut 

I’ermission wns granted. Yunkcr wroto down on little better tlmn blind impulse. Would yott lenvo yuttr 
paper n difficult Motiv, and handed it to tho boy. Louis name to posterity as a true artist, make your own all 
rend it over carefully, and immediately began to play it that bears relation to your art.” 

according to tho rules of counterpoint. Tho composer Louis promised, and kept his word. In the midst of 
listened attentively—his astonishment increased atevory his playing he would lenvo ofi - , however much it cost 
turn in the music; and when nt Inst it was finished, in a him, if the hour struck for his lessons in tho langiiugen. 
munner so spirited as to surpass his expectations, his So closely he applied himself, that in a year’s time ho 
eyes sparkled, and he looked on tho lad with keen in- wns toleiubly well acquainted, not only with Latin, 
terost, ns the possessor of n genius rarely to bo found. French, and Italian, but also with the English. His 
“ If he goes on in this way,” said he in a low tone to father marvelled ut his progress not it little; for yours 
the Elector, “ I can ttsstire your Highness that a very ho hod labored in vain, with starvation and blows, to 
great countcrpointist may ho made out of him.” moke tho hoy learn the first pi iuciplcs of those languages. 

Neefe observed with a smile, “ I agree with the mas- IIo had never, indeed, taken tho truublo to oxpluin to 
ter; but it seems to mo tho boy’s stylo inclines rather him their uso in the acquisition of tho scienco of music, 
•on much to the gloomy und the nieluneholy.” In 1785 appeared Louis’s first sonatas. They dls 
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longer restrained, but canto anil wont ns he pleased; 
he took frequent excursions in tho country, which ho 
onjoyed with more than youthful pleasure, when the 
lessons were over. 

II is worthy mnster was astonished at the rapid pro¬ 
gress of his pupil in Ills beloved art. “ But, Louis,” 
said ho, one day, “ if you would become a grent mu- 
siciun, you must not neglect every thing besides music. 
You must acquire fureigu languages, particularly Latin, 
Italian, and French. These are all nocossary, that you 
mny know what learned men have said and written upon 
the art. You must not fancy all this knowledge is to 
como to you of itself; you must ho diligent nml duvoto 
yourself to study, und bo sure of being well repaid in 



plnyed uncommon talent, and gave promise that the 
youthful artist would in future accomplish something 
great, though scarcely yet could be found in them a 
trace of that gigantic genius, whoso death forty years 
afterward filled ull Europe with sorrow. 

The best understanding was now established between 
father and son; and the lad’s natural generosity and 
warmth of heart being unchecked by undue severity, his 
kindly feelings overflowed upon all around him. This 
disposition to love his friends, and to enjoy life, remained 
with tho artist to the end of his days. The benevolent 
master Simrock was much pleased at his good fortune, 
and withal somewhat surprized, for spite of his compas¬ 
sionate espousal of tho boy’s cause, ho looked upon 
Louis rattier as a dull fellow. Now his opinion was 
quite changed; and to show his good will ho sent him 
several presents, and insisted on his coming frequently 
to lii3 lodgings, to drink a glnss of Rhenish in company j 
with his old friend. 

11 We were both mistaken in tho lad,” he would say 
to old Beethoven ; “ he abounds in wit and odd fancies, j 
but I do not altogether like his mixing up in his music 
all sorts of strange conceits; the best way, to my notion, 
is a plain one. Let him follow tho great Mozart, step 
by step; after all, ho is the only one, nnd thnro is none 
to como up to him—none !" And Louis’s father, who 
also idolized Mozart, always agreed with his neighbor 
in his judgment, and echoed—“None!" 

Thus tho summer flesv by; the foliage grow yellow 
and began to full. Our young hero delighted—as whnt 
poetical soul does not ?—in communion with nature. 
Ho wandered often in tho woods, and welcomed the 
autumn breezes that scutterod tho yellow loaves at his 
feet. I have nlw'nys found a pleasant melancholy in my 
walks at this season, when tho slant ruy3 of tho sun 
gleam upon dismantled trees, and the wealth of summer 
lies on the ground ; when tho winds sigh through the 
desolate branches, or tho ear is startled by tho wood¬ 
man’s stroke, or perhaps tho winding of tho hunter’s 
horn. 

Let none despair of himself to whom heaven has 
granted the power of enjoying the beauty of Naturn ! In 
her maternal bosom is consolation for every woe! lie 
is her favored child; doth ho weep over blighted hopes 
or crushed affections—nnreproved his tears flow, and 
amid silence and solitude, in the calm wood, lie hears 
nngel voices that mourn with him, whilo from the stnrs 
far up in heaven comes down a whisper of consolation, 

“ Life is brief, mid frail nnd chnngoful is tho henrt of 
mnn; but Lovo is infinite—eternal; thou hast friends 
that know no chnngo; look nltovo, nnd Impel” And 
with tho coming sun thut wakes to lifo Buch myriads of 
happy creatures, shall new strength nnd hope visit his 
soul. But nlns for thco! child of sorrow, if thou hearest 
not that kind healing voice; if night is stnrlcss 10 thine 
nycs-rorc couses thy heart to break ! Could lifo nriso 
for thee from tho dend, thou wouldst still ho wretched, 
wouldst still stand alone and unenred for—kept hut by 
Divine compassion from despair. 

Enjoy white thou cunsl, oh, youthful enthusiast! the 


luxury of thy being—tho beauty around thee! Think’st 
thou ’tis but, after all, a lovely dream ? No—''tis a fair 
reality, still more fleeting than a dream! Dreams may 
return to enchant us ; realities that are past, never! 

The first lasting sorrow that befel Louis was the loss 
of his father. Beethoven’s health failed at tho begin¬ 
ning of winter. Ere long his physician pronounced him 
beyond hope, By his own request his family were in¬ 
formed that his end was near. Helen and her two sons, 
Carl and Johann, received the intelligence with loud 
lamentutions; Louis said not a word, but his grief was 
no less acute. 

At night tho afflicted family gathered round the bed 
of tho dying. “My Louis!” said Beethoven, fuintly. 
The boy was kneeling by the bed, pule us the sick man 
himself. He clasped his father’s cold hand uud pressed 
it to his lips, but could not speuk fbr tears. 

“ God’s best, blessings be upon you, my son!” said his 
paront. “ Promise mo that throughout life you will 
never forsake your brothers; I know they have not loved 
you us they ought; that is partly my fuult; promise me 
that whatever muy happen, you will continue to regard 
and cherish them.” 

“ I will—I will, dear father !” cried Louis, Bobbing. 
Beethoven pressed his hand in token of satisfaction. 
The same night he expired. The grief of Louis was 
unbounded. It was a bitter tiling thus to lose a parent 
just as tho ties of nature were strengthened by mutual 
appreciation and confidence; but it wus necessary that 
1m should rouse himself to minister support und comfort 
to his sull'ering mother. 

The first keenness of his sorrow was blunted, by timo; 

and ho returned witli renewed diligence to his studies. 
His mother often remonstrated against his pursuit of 
of them with such absorbing eagerness. “ Yuu will in¬ 
jure your health, my beloved son," she would say. Hut 
he would answer cheerfully, “ Bo not uneasy, dear 
mother; tho winter will soon bo past, and when spring 
comes I will relax my lubors.” 

Louis wus now in his eighteenth year; and tho period 
was memorable in his life. A young kinswoman of hia 
mother, whoso parents lived in Cologne, enme on a visit 
to Bonn. Adelaide wus a beautiful, sprightly girl. 
Louis saw her, und it seemed to him thut all his pre¬ 
vious existence wub but a void, und that his rcnl being 
liud but just begun. lie was conscious of u thousand 
new perceptions and thought lie had never before fell or 
seen winit was in the world. Nature lmd now charms 
for him i lie hud capucilies for joy beforo undreamed of. 
As for music,'till now, it scorned to him the spirit of art 
had slumbered within him, Ilow magnificent was her 
awakening! Tim inngio numo of Adulaidis, lior voice, 
her smilo, culled his genius into full life, and ho fell 
that lie hail power to do as ho hud never dono. 

First lovo 1 Is it not a misnomer? for hut once cun 
tho hoort bow to tho all-subduing inlluonce ? Once cold 
can it evor bo wnrmcd again to that bright luxuriance 
of life and feeling 1 And how soon does tho tender 
flower born of fantasy, wilhor in tho breath of reality— 
never to bloom ngnin ! Memory of tho lost poradiK 
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a ]one remains I it is well if there remains not also the 
saddest fruit of disappointment—a sceptical scorn of nil 
that seems winning and lovely. Happy lie whom fate 
deprives of the object of his love before the sweet delu¬ 
sion is over! No words can paint his heartfelt anguish 
at the loss. But one bliss is left him ; the image of the 
beloved is still robed in its mngic charms; his faith in 
his ideal is still unshaken. His heart has novel 1 proved 
the bitterest pang. 

For a time our youthful hero was tho huppiest of the 
happy, for he yielded his soul to tho sway of love, nnd 
music was its appropriate language. But Adelaide un¬ 
derstood him not; how should she ? His eyes indeed 
spoke a passion deeper than words could reveal i his 
melodies wore of a bolder and higher, yet u tenderer 
east; but it was only in the silenco of his own apart¬ 
ment, when he sat playing alone, thul these signs of 
emotion might have been discovered. In her presence 
lie sought not to paint in language his devoted love; it 
mis enough for him to look upon her, to watch her 
graceful movements, to listen to her voice. That was 
inspiration enough, he wished not for more. 

The fair sex uro not usually pleased with this species 
nf mule homage; all maidens are not Cecilias ; most of 
them prefer a lover bold enough to vuntuie on an open 
confession of thoir power to charm. Tho fair dream 
l.miis indulged wus oro long to bo rudely broken. I 
am not going to givo tho reader a melancholy lovo tale; 
Millico it tu say the boy’s passion licciuno known to his 
Wother, Carl, nnd one evening ho chanced to overhear a 
conversation between him and Adelaide. Cnrl was 

lulling bis cousin of Louis* lovu for hor, and laughing 

ill his simplicity in never tlroaming of declaring It. Ade¬ 
laide laughed heartily at her “ unsophisticated lover,” 
as she culled him, saying she had never suspected such 
a thing—tlmt she could not help pitying the poor boy— 
yet was half inclined to draw him out, it was such n 
cnpitul joke! Carl joined in hor merriment, and the 
two concerted a scheme for thoir own amusement at tho 
expense of poor Louis. 

1‘ulo mid trembling, while he loaned against tho win- 
'low-seat concealed by the folds of a curtain, Louis lis¬ 
tened to tltia collo(|iiy. As his brother und cousin loft 
dm room, ho rushed past them to his own npurlinom, 
lacked himself in, nnd did not como forth tlmt night. 
Afterwards ho took pains to shun tho company of tho 
licnrlioss fuir one; nnd was alwnys out nlono on his 
walks, or in his own room whore ho worked overy night 
•HI quite exhausted. 

"The lad bus found us out,” snid Cnrl to his pretty 
eoujiu. 11 What a pity I" answered Adelaide, ”1 should 
liko to lmvo brought him to reason in iny own way, I 
r «nfL*ss; stieh on excellent joke I It is really n pity I” 
To be continued. 
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